THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


and THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY ~ 


MONOCACY FARMS, PERCHERON POWER 


Keep Your Dogs 

FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 


WORM CAPSULE 

EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 

ROUNOWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 

ALL BREEDS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 


Address Desk N-68 C Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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NEW HUMANE POSTER 
FOR 1938 
See description and prices on page 37 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Undertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE— CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


for Be Kind to Animals Week, April 25-30 
and Humane Sunday, April 24, 1938 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1£37, bound volume $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set 1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3% $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth...... $1.00 and 50 ets. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis " 

Rowley . .... $0.36 per 1006 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, ete. 
Humane Educ — Leaflet, No. 5 ...... -50 
The Bell of Atri, by Longfellow. 

About the pes 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schne ider as Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card.. $1.00 per 109 
The Dog—lIts Care in Healthand Disease .60 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3 and 4.50 


What the Chained Dog Says .... -50 
The Story of Barry .30 
Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. je Free 
Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

ets. each, five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus ...... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

25 cts. $2.00 per 19 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 ‘and 2 60% * 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... -50 
The Air-gun and the Birds . 

About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 109 
Surplus Cats 50 


The Cat in Literature ................- “50 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve .... -50 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ........... -50 


“The Beggar Cat,’ post-card, 6 cts. doz  .50 
About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

boards, 50 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh, Helen Trevelyan cloth, $1.00 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley .. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .. 1.00 “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 
Ways of Kindness -50 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. Farm 

Animels .... A 


The Club 
What is the Jack London Club? ....... 30 p: v 199 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” .30 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 
Trevelyan, 4 pp : $0.50 per 199 
Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. ............. ae. cas 
Humane Education 
Humane Education, An Activity of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
The Relation of the Home to Chavacter 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley . 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
tt, Sa ee 12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 


Free 


Free 


Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

Re. 15 cents each ; ; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; Seven for $1.00 
The s ened in Humane Edu- 


Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and san 
grades 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants _. 
= ame Idea, Dr. Francis H. 
cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 15 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 
school use) Sarah J. Eddy _............. cloth, $1.00 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals $3.00 per 100 
The B--K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25e. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25e. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them 
play .3 ets. each; ten for 25 ets. 
Friends ‘of ‘Fur and Feather, play ..... 
3 ets. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
$2.00 per 100 


each, 16 cts, 
each, 25 cts. 


Humane Exercises 

Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .75 

Humane Education, What to Teach and 
How to Teach it ..... 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education 150 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. ae: 


A Talk with the Teacher ............. “60 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 
2 cts. each ; 1.00 
Bookmark, with ‘“‘A Humane Prayer” .. 1.00 “ “ 


A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley 
Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals’? Buttons, three 
styles—Band Mercy, Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. A. 

Buttons—white as on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 . 

Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. small 5 ets. 


$1.00 per 100 


“Band of Mercy” Pennant ... ars 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, Ta 

— of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy “Membership Cand ...... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... 50 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy 30 “ “ 
No order by mail for less than 5 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


It is not too soon to make reservations for our two Humane Films for 


HUMANE SUNDAY, April 24, 1938 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, April 25-30 


“THE BELL OF ATRI,”’ illustrating Longfellow’s poem of the same title, one reel 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS,” showing the work of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and its Animal 


Both available in 16 and 35 mm. 
SECRETARY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


N ONE YEAR. 
ED 
ITED 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. 71 


March, 1938 


No. 3 


We trust all contributors to the Fondouk 
at Fez understand that they are entitled 
to exemption from taxation on such gifts. 

The starling is still cooked in some parts 
of England, and the sparrow a hundred 
years ago was a popular dish for the poor. 
We have heard of certain people having to 
“eat crow” but not in a literal sense. 


The Abyssinians are said to be great 
friends of animals. The houses in Abyssinia 
consist of three compartments, of which one 
is reserved for domestic animals. The chil- 
dren are inseparable playmates of these 
animals. 


Are all the nations of the earth going 
mad over the fear of war? Are we here in 
this country becoming as guilty as the rest? 
Won’t our own Government please tell us 
just what other nation is liable to cross an 
ocean to attack us? 


At the Municipal Slaughter-house, Vien- 
na, new electric and mechanic appliances, 
mostly of German make, are being tested. 
These tests have proved very successful and 
since they were conducted under the control 
of Dr. Hans Altenhofer, the humane chief 
of the veterinary department, there is every 
prospect of an early abandonment of pres- 
ent slaughtering methods. 


The raising of a million dollar advertis- 
ing fund to induce people to eat more meat, 
it is reported, has been recommended to the 
American Livestock Association. A far 
better way to accomplish this, in our judg- 
ment, would be to assure the great Ameri- 
can public that humane methods in the 
slaughtering of our food animals had been 
put into actual practice. Many people have 
become vegetarians because of the unneces- 
sary sufferings caused our food animals by 
present inhumane methods. 


Bull-fighting in the United 
States 


E are glad to congratulate the Royal 

S. P. C. A. of Great Britain on its 
new official magazine, The Animal World. 
In it, however, we iind a brief article en- 
titled “No Bull-fights in Texas” in which it 
is said that “The Governor of Texas, U. 
S. A., has signed a comprehensive bill mak- 
ing bull-fighting illegal. This is the first 
anti-bull-fighting legislation to be passed in 
the United States.” 

We are afraid that some of the readers 
of The Animal World might imagine that 
bull-fighting was legal in all the other 
states of the Union. The fact is that every 
state in the Union has anti-cruelty laws 
under which any such cruel sport as bull- 
fighting is forbidden and would be prose- 
cuted. Texas may have felt it wise to have 
a special law to deal with this evil, but no 
other state, so far as we know, has deemed 
such a law necessary. 


From Lisbon comes the news that when- 
ever a cruising liner arrives at the Portu- 
guese capital a special bull-fight will be 
staged for the passengers if 30 of them ask 
for it. Can anyone tell us if bull-fights are 
still taking place in Spain? 


Poor ‘‘Pancho”’ 


From Madrid comes the sad story of what 
war meant to one member of the Spanish 
Zoo. “Pancho,” the retired park zoo ele- 
phant who had thrilled generations of Mad- 
rid children, died today, a war casualty. 

Pancho, ill for months from under-nour- 
ishment, died in his snow-filled pen without 
having tasted a peanut or any tidbit except 
coarse black bread for a year and a half. 
Fat of his body will be converted into 
grease for war purposes. 


Two Worth-while Quotations 


HE first is from a wise man’s estimate 
of the life of that noted journalist, 
Arthur Brisbane: 


“If greatness be measured in terms 
of mass appeal—then Brisbane was 
truly great. If it be measured in terms 
of financial success—again the answer 
must be in the affirmative. If it be 
measured in terms of achievement 
within his profession—then, too, he is 
great. But if the yardstick be an in- 
tangible something such as truth, in- 
tegrity, consistency or humanity, the 
answer must be in the negative.” 


The second is from the lips of Charles 
P. Steinmetz, no preacher, no professor of 
moral philosophy, but one of America’s 
leading scientists, a marvel of his day as a 
student of some of the mightiest forces that 
rule in our physical world. Among his last 
words are these: 


“Here is a force which history clear- 
ly teaches has been the greatest power 
in the development of men and history. 
* * * Some day people will learn that 
material things do not bring happiness 
and are of little use in making men 
and women creative and _ powerful. 
Then the scientists of the world will 
turn their laboratories over to the 
study of God and prayer and the spir- 
itual forees which as yet have hardly 
been touched. When this day comes, 
the world will see more advancement 
in one generation than it has in the 
past four.” 


The “Club Jack London Belgique,” with 
headquarters at Antwerp, publishes in the 
journal Nos Meilleurs Amis an urgent ap- 
peal against the tortures of animal train- 
ing. The Club is sparing no efforts by lec- 
tures, leaflets and other propaganda to re- 
veal the secrets of animal training. 
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The Hunter 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


I try to pity the hunter 

As I would pity the blind; 
He goes into the woods 

With a dark mind. 


He cannot see the beauty 
Of life in a deer, 

He goes to deal death, 
And pain and fear. 


He cannot see how beauty 
Fades from the eyes 

Of the wounded one 
That drops and dies. 


He cannot truly know, 
Or take deep delight 
In the wild beauty 
Of swift flight. 


Cats and Ships 


L. E. EUBANKS 


HERE are thousands of cats which, 

from choice or necessity, lead a sea- 
faring life. Any sailor will tell you that 
these cats frequent the docks, always on 
the lookout for a comfortable ship in which 
to make their temporary headquarters. 

Do not imagine that there is any neces- 
sity for them to stow away or obtain their 
berths in an underhand fashion. Quite the 
contrary. Sailors are always pleased when 
a cat decides to favor a ship with her 
company. It is supposed to foretell a good 
voyage. The ship’s cat does not usually be- 
long to any particular member of the crew, 
although she may attach herself to one man 
during the voyage. She will choose her ship 
with discrimination, stick to it as long as 
it pleases her and leave when tired of it. 

A naval man tells us of a typical in- 
stance. His destroyer docked at Portsmouth 
for one day. The cat which had made her 
home on the ship for several months went 
ashore with the liberty men. She did not 
return, but the next morning, shortly before 
the ship was due to sail, three other cats 
arrived to inspect the ship. They visited the 
men’s quarters and sampled the food in the 
galley. Then they must have come to some 
understanding, for two of them stalked 
peacefully ashore, leaving the other to 
“sign on” for the voyage. 


Sometimes newcomers will try to invade 
a ship already occupied by a cat that has 
not yet decided to leave. In such a case the 
feline member of the crew will repel the 
intruders with true naval ferocity. While 
on a ship the cat is always made much of 
by the crew, who, nevertheless, respect her 
independence as she respects theirs. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Gray She-wolf 


SUTTON CONWAY 


HE sun rose smiling over the moun- 

tain woodland, casting long shadows on 
the snow. Haloed in rosy mist, he thrust 
his beaming face above the dark wooded 
mountains. His expansive gleams sifted 
through the big pine, whose sheltering arms 
drooped from its pointed height to the piled 
snow above the entrance to the Gray She- 
wolf’s burrow. 

She had just completed her hunt before 
dawn. On soft gray pads, after all night 
wandering—for the snows and bitter cold 
of the far north had been extreme for many 
months that winter—she was returning 
with a small thin rabbit. She slid through 
the doorway of her home and was greeted 
by the happy yapping of her whelps. 

A quarter of a mile to the north, Joe 
La Rue, hunter and trapper, decided to 
halt in his rounds and lay a new trap. 
This done he smiled as he thought of the 
nice furs he would send to the trading post 
at the end of the month. It was a fine col- 
lection he had. He thought of how he would 
spend that night at the post, as he turned 
homeward across the diamond crusted car- 
pet of the snow. 

The sun rode majestically down the sky 
and in due time sank in a glory of lurid 
gold. The tree silhouettes stood stark and 
black against the slowly fading cclor, while 
away to the east, cold and white, the great 
round moon rose. The little wolves, safe in 
their burrow, snuggled against their mother. 

A tiny whiff of wind stirred through the 
tree-tops, sighing down the mountain. As 
it passed the den of the wolves, it lingered 
a bit to stir the pine branches. The She- 
wolf awoke, sniffed, slowly uncurled her- 
self, arose, and stretched. Still sniffing 
the wind, she thrust her nose outside. Sure- 
ly that was the smell of meat; there was 
the smell of blood in the air. 

She trotted forth, nose to the wind, 
brush high, belly to the ground. Along the 
frozen creek’s edge she loped. High above the 
trees a night-hawk screamed. An owl spy- 
ing a wood mouse, swooped noiselessly down, 
carrying its faintly squeaking victim aloft. 

The She-wolf trotted onward, the scent 
growing stronger in her nostrils. Coming 
down over a sharp ledge, she saw a huge 
rabbit dangling from the lower limbs of a 
tree. The hunger pangs became more in- 
sistent. She sprang forward and howled 
with pain as the great steel jaws of the 
trap closed upon her leg. She bit, fought, 
writhed in agony. She screamed with 
fright. Still those horrible jaws would not 
loose their hold. 

The moon went down serene and beauti- 
ful behind the hills, her expression unal- 
tered, her calm untouched. 

A quarter of a mile away, a great pine 
raised its spire in the darkness before 
dawn. Bristling against the sky, its droop- 
ing arms leaned over a dark burrow where 
six little wolf-pups slept, curled close to 
one another. 


The Jack London Club, with 700,000 mem- 
bers, protests the cruelty in training ani- 
mals for stage and screen performances. 
Write to 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, for 
particulars. 
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New-born Canadian Fawn 


Ww. J. BANKS 


VERYTHING is new and strange to 

this little, long-legged reindeer fawn, 
because he is just one day old. Tempora- 
rily deserted by his mother, he is quite ready 
to be friendly with the herdsman. Long 
domesticated in northern Europe, Siberia 
and more recently in Alaska, the Santa 
Claus deer have no fear of men. 


This infant is one of the first reindeer 
to be born in the new preserve at the delta 
of the mighty Mackenzie River. In recent 
years the once enormous herds of caribou, 
the reindeer’s native American cousin, 
have been dwindling. So the Canadian 
Government decided to follow the example 
of Alaska in establishing Asiatic reindeer 
herds. Results thus far have proved suc- 
cessful. 

For five years expert herdsmen from 
Lapland directed an unusual migration of 
some 3,000 animals which were guided lei- 
surely across the Arctic tundra of north- 
ern Alaska and Yukon. Rests of some two 
months were taken during the fawning 
seasons and in spite of the inevitable losses 
during the journey of 2,000 miles, more 
than 2,300 animals were delivered at the 
Mackenzie delta in good condition. 


Now the herd is growing rapidly, and 
gives every indication of keeping up the 
Alaska average, where, under good condi- 
tions, a reindeer herd is expected to double 
its numbers every three years. The picture 
was taken on the new fawning grounds at 
Richards Island, just off the mainland’s 
Arctic coast. Summer grazing areas are 
rotated, and Eskimos are learning to care 
for the herd which promises to be an im- 
portant factor in the economic and every- 
day life of their people. 

Snag, the herd dog, seems to wear 2 
benevolent grin as he keeps an eye on the 
stray fawn. It is his job to prevent such 
strays from getting into trouble, and he 
will not rest until its mother rejoins it. 
Snag also watches for wolves and other 
enemies of the herd. To him goes a good 
deal of the credit for keeping the great herd 
together on its huge, unfenced range during 
the worst kind of Arctic weather. 
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Be Kind to Animals Week, April 25-30 


The New Poster 
for 1938 


PICTURE of the new na- 

tional BE KIND TO ANI- 
MALS poster for 1938 was 
shown on the back page of our 
February number. It depicts a 
dog standing on his hind legs 
before a microphone, “calling 
all humans.” The colors are 
red and black, similar in effect 
to last year’s poster. The size 
is the same as before, 17 x 22 
inches. 

Every school-room should be 
supplied with this poster, de- 
signed by Morgan Dennis. 

Copies bearing the imprint of 
the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, are for sale at 
these prices, postpaid: Single, 
10 cts., three for 25 cts., eight 
for 50 cts., twenty for $1, sev- 
enty for $38, 125 for $5, and 
may be ordered from the So- 
ciety. Orders for larger quan- 
tities, however, and all others 
requiring special imprints, 
should be sent to the American 
Humane Association, 80 How- 
ard Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Worth Thinking 
About 


The editor of a leading Bos- 
ton paper, referring sometime 
ago to the work done by So- 
cieties for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, wrote, with 
rare insight, “It seems a far cry 
from considerations like these 
to a federation of the world, 
yet international peace begins, 
if anywhere, in that reverence 
for life, for individuality, for 
personality, which has its roots 
in kindness to animals.” 


A Litany 


For birds with broken wings, 
For rabbits caught in springs, 
For poor bewildered foxes, 
And butterflies in boxes; 
Hear us, we beseech Thee. 


For dogs without a home, 
For “cats that walk alone,” 
For horses worn and old, 
For sheep without a fold; 
Hear us, we beseech Thee. 


For all those weak and lowly 

Depending on man solely, 

By all we hold most holy, 
Hear us, we beseech Thee. 


FREDA ELTON YOUNG 
in R. S. P. C. A. Journal 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Humane Sunday, April 24, 1938 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Fifteen Prizes Offered for Best Story 
on this Picture 


N connection with the 1938 Be Kind to Animals Week observ- 

ance, Our Dumb Animals offers fifteen prizes to the boys or girls 
under sixteen years of age who send in the best stories of not 
more than 300 words on the picture printed above, before May 1. 
The first prize will be $10, cash; the second, $5, cash; the third, 
$3, cash; and the next twelve, one year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals. 

Who are eligible to compete in the contest? 

Boys and girls everywhere who were born on or after May 1, 
1921. Exact age and full address of each contestant must be plainly 
written at the top of the first page of the manuscript. Do not give 
school addresses, but home addresses, with street and number, or 
post-office box, if any. 

Are there other conditions? 

All replies are strictly limited to 300 words, not counting name, 
— and age, and should be written on one side of the paper 
only. 

What is the subject of the story? 

It is what you see in the picture printed on this page. 

How should the replies be addressed? 

Story Contest Editor, Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass. 

When does the contest end? 

At midnight, Saturday, April 30. All replies should be received 
previous to that date, or should bear a postmark not later than 
April 30, 1938. 

No manuscripts will be returned, so do not enclose return post- 
age. Copies of manuscripts, if desired, must be retained by the 
writers. 

When and where will the results be announced? 

In the June or (at latest) July issue of Our Dumb Animals. 
Checks in payment of the cash prizes will be mailed promptly 
after the decisions have been made by the editors. 

All the conditions of the contest are set forth above, and the 
editors of Our Dumb Animals cannot undertake to reply to ques- 
tions relating to the contest, except as printed above. 


For Humane Day 
in Schools 


UMANE DAY in Schools 

this year is set for Friday, 
April 29. Unfortunately this 
date will come in the vacation 
period of some schools, but this 
is unavoidable as Be Kind to 
Animals Week had to be late on 
account of Easter coming in 
the middle of the month. It is 
hoped that where the date set 
is not convenient, schools will 
pick the nearest available date 
for their Humane Day. To help 
teachers properly observe this 
occasion, the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. has prepared a new edi- 
tion of the popular “Humane 
Exercises” for 1938. This pam- 
phlet will offer many helpful 
suggestions to teachers and se- 
lections of verse relating to ani- 
mals and birds for recitation by 
pupils. Copies of this pamphlet, 
will, as usual, be mailed free to 
all school superintendents in 
Massachusetts who will use the 
reply card sent them to indi- 
cate how many they can use to 
advantage. To those outside of 
Massachusetts who wish to use 
the pamphlets, they will be sent 
at cost of printing, usually 
about $2 per 100 copies. A 
sample will be sent free, on re- 
quest, to any who apply. 


Mr. Burgess Comes 
on Humane Sunday 


It will be good news to hun- 
dreds of children around Boston 
to know that Mr. Thornton W. 
Burgess, popular author of 
“Bedtime Stories” of animals 
and birds is to give a free lec- 
ture entitled, “Friends I’ve met 
in Fur and Feathers,” illus- 
trated with colored slides and 
moving pictures, in the Lecture 
hall of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, Copley Square, at 3:30 
P.M., on Humane Sunday, April 
24, 1938. This lecture is spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. and is given in co- 
operation with the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. The entrance to the 
lecture hall is on Boylston 
Street. The doors will be open 
at 2 P. M., but will be closed 
when the hall is filled. 


FILMS.—‘The Bell of Atri,” 
one reel. “In Behalf of Ani- 
mals,” showing scenes at Mass. 
S. P. C. A. Hospital and Rest 
Farm for Horses, two reels. Ad- 
dress, Secretary, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 
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OUR DUMB 


A CHRISTMAS DINNER AT THE ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Annual Report of the Honorary Secretary 
for 1937 


S 1937 draws to its close I find it an 

outstanding year of many problems, 
some of them causing nervous anxiety for 
this committee. I believe conditions in Fez 
have been the most serious for both the Col- 
onists and the Indigenes since 1930. The 
war in Spain has created many difficulties, 
and with such alarming reports appearing 
daily in the Press, and the troublesome 
regulations imposed on travelers passing 
through the Spanish zones of Morocco, the 
tourist traffic to Fez has arrived at a stand- 
still. This, and the persistent drought 
throughout the summer, has resulted in 
great hardship to humans and animals 
aiike, and an enormous increase in the cost 
of living. For our hospitalized animals for- 
age prices are three to five times as dear as 
this time last year, and although we have 
done our utmost to hold daily averages the 
same as last year’s figure, of animals en- 
tirely hospitalized, we have been obliged to 
compromise by classing as many as we con- 
scientiously could as “Out-patients.” 

Mr. Delon, Superintendent, has been most 
helpful and intelligent in advising the com- 
mittee of our handicaps there, and has made 
every economy possible. 

A pleasanter side of the year’s results is 
the completion of the purchase of the land 
adjoining our original plot at a price which 
nothing but the “hard times” would have 
produced. It is between three and four 
times as large as our first purchase, and 
we acquired this large addition for two- 
thirds of the price of the small original lot. 
The new plot has no restrictions, as the 
highway from the “New City” continues ac 
great distance from the Mellah walls to its 
junction with the route to Taza. 

Of the organization in New York those 
vacancies which existed in the advisory 
committee were filled at a director’s meet- 
ing in New York in October, 1937. The an- 
nual meeting for 1937 was waived at that 
same date, and voted deferred till 1938, our 
widely scattered membership having again 
become responsible for this action. 


The above report, respectfully submitted, 
carries the thanks of the Fez personnel, as 
well as my own to each subscriber to the 
Fondouk’s support. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES A. WILLIAMS, Honorary Secretary 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Comparing 1937 with 1936 the increased 
responsibilities in all departments proves 
the “hard times” in Maroc to have been 
“facts” and not “theories.” 

In 1936 our daily average throughout the 
year was 5 more each day of 366 than this 
year of 365 days, yet of large animals we 
fully hospitalized 170 more than in 1936. 

To strike the balance and effect an 
obvious and necessary economy, this year 
the out-patients number nearly 800 more 
than in 1936 (this is referred to in the 
honorary secretary’s report). 

Daily average of animals hospitalized 46 
Daily average of dogs in the pound 
fed by the Fondouk ............ 88 


Large animals hospitalized in 1937.. 1,366 
Animals humanely put out of suffer- 

Number of out-patients at the Fon- 


Fondouk from the Native Fondouks 741 
Usual number of visits to the 70 Native 
Fondouks of the Medina, Fez, Jedid, Soul 
el Khemis, Casa Ben Debbab, Mellah, etc. 
Animals inspected in the course of 
these visits 


82,385 
Animals treated in the course of 


Investigated complaints, etc., vs. ani- 
mal owners 4,554 


Number of infected pack-saddles 
destroyed 
Respectfully submitted, 
Guy DELON, Superintendent 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. Payments of thirty-five dollars 
for a kennel or seventy-five dollars for 
a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 


permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application. 


ANIMALS 
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‘Contagion 
BUENA SOWELL 


Today I heard a robin 
Singing in the sun; 
I was not meant for singing 
But when the hour was done 
I had climbed the hill of courage 
And before I knew it I 
Was singing with the robin 
As he flew into the sky. 


Homage to a Dog 


HE following tribute to “Jennie,” a 

police dog who died recently at the age 
ot fifteen, was paid by Mr. Edwin M. C. 
French in the Boston Herald: 

“This faithful dog will be missed by the 
people of Hudson as she rode daily beside 
her owner, Richard Pomeroy, in his auto- 
mobile, perched high on a front seat. So, 
also, will she be missed by the engineer on 
the morning train, who leaned out of his 
cab each morning to toss the newspaper to 
Jennie, who carried it 1,000 feet to the yard 
of Mr. Pomeroy. So, also, will she be missed 
by the many visitors to the Pomeroy estate 
who marveled at her almost human in- 
telligence.” 


Killed 


The Ludlow Amendment, which would 
have given the people of the United States 
the right to say whether or not they wanted 
to send men, money and ships across seas 
to get involved in some other nation’s wars, 
was killed in Congress. Many of our read- 
ers will greatly regret this. Even a free 
discussion of the bill was denied 130,000,000 
people by a little handful of their so-called 
representatives. This amendment adopted 
would not have prevented war being de- 
clared at once by the government if a for- 
eign power should attack us, or even make 
the attempt. The people of this country do 
not want war and they should be given the 
chance to say so, no matter what the poli- 
ticians say. We are glad to know our 
Massachusetts Senator Walsh was in favor 
of the Ludlow measure. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS OF THE AMERICAN HU- 
MANE EDUCATION SOCIETY FOR 
JANUARY, 1938 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 414 
Number of addresses made, 207 
32,105 


Fund for Retired Workers 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit 
of field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. Please make checks pay- 
able to Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, and specify that the amount contribu- 
ted is for the Humane Education Trust 
Fund. 


Number of persons in audiences, 
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A Winter Morning 
NIXON WATERMAN 


Some winter morn, when trees and shrubs 
And every spire of grass,— 

All things that show above the snow,— 
Seem wrought in crystal glass, 

We'll cry, “O world with grace impearled! 
O fields so pure and white! 

Can June’s glad green provide a scene 
More near the heart’s delight?” 


But thoughtful souls will say, “O view 
Too wonderfully nice 

To put in words, but how shall birds 
Exist on snow and ice?” 

And straightway will so amply fill 
With bread and meat and corn 

The feeding-shelves, the birds, themselves, 
Will sing, “O lovely morn!” 


Habits of the Jacksnipe 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


The jacksnipe, common in the midwest- 
ern states, is a very retiring sort of bird. 
Its only note is a short, chirping whistle in 
which it indulges much of the time. It is 
about ten inches in length, brown and buff 
above and white below. Its range is the 
whole of the United States and Canada to 
the Aretic Circle. It is found more common- 
ly in sparsely settled localities, as it is shy 
of humans. The snipe will stay with its 
mate oftentimes at the risk of being shot, 
and sometimes gets shot before it will fly 
away and leave its mate. This touching 
trait causes a sportsman with any heart 
at all to refrain from shooting snipes. It 
migrates southward in winter. Snipes rear 
one brood in the summer. The number of 
the family is usually four. It frequents 
streams, marshlands, swamps and ponds 
and feeds upon worms, insects and larvae, 
obtaining them by digging in the mud. It is 
attractive as well as useful. 
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The Neighborly House Wren 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photograph by the Author 


for the busy, bubbling house wren late 

in April. Seldom does he disappoint me. 
I usually hear and see the first one about 
a small yard a short distance off, where 
the renter has long maintained a wren 
house for a pair of these birds. As I near 
this yard I hear his bubbling warble and 
a moment later catch sight of him, tail 
pointed skyward, as he hops in the grass, 
perches on the branch of a tree, or teeters 
on the wren box fastened to a corner of the 
house. 


| USUALLY begin looking and listening 


We have long had wrens for near neigh- 
bors. The first pair to nest on the premises 
chose a knothole in the wall of the hen- 
house for an entrance and built a nest in 
some litter used for insulation. Then for 
a few years the birds nested elsewhere. 
Some years we saw little of them in the 
neighborhood, but, more often, a male vis- 
ited us, sang, bustled about, and inspected 
every box and hole about the place. Some- 
times he found a mate and the two spent 
no little time with us before leaving and 
nesting elsewhere. 


Finally, I secured two pieces of hollow 
birch and made wren boxes out of them. 
The first was nine inches long and three 
inches in diameter, part of a branch se- 
cured from a dead red birch. I nailed small 
pieces of lumber .over the ends and thus 
gave it a roof and floor, and a pair of 
wrens nested in it and successfully raised 
a brood of youngsters. The next winter 
woodpeckers destroyed this box, since the 
wood was soft and partly decayed and they 
loved to hammer at it. The other piece was 
the same length as the first but seven or 
eight inches in diameter. I split it, nailed 
a board across the back of the half used, 
gave this an entrance hole, roof and floor, 


THE HOLLOW POST MR. PETERSON’S WREN NEIGHBORS 
USED FOR A NESTING-PLACE 


and fastened it to a corner of the shed. 
Wrens have nested in this rustic box sev- 
eral times. Woodpeckers drilled a hole in 
this box also, after it had been in use two 
years, the new hole being on the left side 
near the floor. The wrens filled the bottom 
with twigs, thus plugging the lower hole, 
and continued using the original entrance. 
That box is still fastened to the shed and 
always reminds me of our little neighbors 
when I pass it, for twigs still protrude from 
the hole the woodpeckers made. 


We tore up an old fence the middle of 
last April, removing the wire and _ tak- 
ing up the posts. The posts were hauled 
to the yard, sorted, and either saved or rele- 
gated to the wood pile. Among the dis- 
carded posts was one that was hollow, the 
hole being full of twigs like those used by 
wrens when nest building. Whenever I 
find a post, log, branch or tree trunk that 
contains a cavity of this kind I save the 
hollow part for a prospective bird box. The 
hollow was near the bottom, at about 
ground level, so I reversed the ends and 
set the post in the ground a short distance 
north of the house, the entrance hole now 
being three feet up. 


True to schedule, the wrens arrived about 
May first last spring. How the male sang, 
flitted about, searched and worked! Soon 
his mate arrived, and the two began carry- 
ing twigs into a hollow-branch bluebird box 
southeast of the house, no doubt nesting 
there, though I was too busy to keep a close 
watch over their affairs, then began hover- 
ing about the post I had recently prepared 
for them. How the male warbled and tee- 
tered about that hollew post! Eventually 
things quieted down. The male, to be sure, 
still sang freely about the old post, but 
nothing was to be seen of his mate. Then, 
one day, when I visited the vicinity, the 
mother appeared in the entrance hole, ut- 
tered notes of anger and alarm, and flew 
to a near-by tree, where she was joined by 
her mate, both birds chattering and scold- 
ing as long as I remained in the neighbor- 
hood. 


Soon there were youngsters in the nest, 
and the parents were kept busy early and 
late feeding them. I have never been suc- 
cessful in photographing wrens, so con- 
cluded here was my chance. The young 
were quite large on July fifth and frequent- 
ly were to be seen at the entrance hole. On 
the sixth I placed a blind beside the post, 
leaving it there overnight to get the birds 
accustomed to it. The next day when I 
arrived with the camera all was quiet at 
the post. The parents were not to be seen, 
no young wrens appeared at the entrance. 
I had come too late—the nest was empty. I 
found one youngster in a near-by mulberry, 
another in a _ box-elder, and still others 
about some young oaks. Thereafter for 
more than a week we saw much of young 
and old birds, a happy family that gave us 
much enjoyment. Naturally, I was keenly 
disappointed about not getting any pictures, 
but a large and happy family of wrens 
about the yard is better than many pictures, 
isn’t it? 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 


WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


MARCH, 1938 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Dogs of Michigan 


ROM the Port Huron Free Press, Mich- 
igan, we take the following almost un- 
believable article. 


“The killing of 76 dogs in St. Clair county 
during November appears to have been 
needless. Yet the killing goes on winter 
and summer. One year ago a certain group 
planned to start a general slaughter of dogs 
not only in Michigan but in other states. 
How successful the kiiling crusade has been 
may be realized when it is known that over 
one hundred thousand dogs were extermin- 
ated during the past 12 months in this state. 
St. Claire county was caught in the killing 
crusade, exterminating nearly one thousand 
dogs. 

“This general killing-off was made _ to 
appear justifiable in the movement to pre- 
vent the spread of rabies. An investigation 
shows that there was less than one case of 
rabies in each 100 dogs exterminated. Is 
that giving the dog a fair break? However, 
it convinces all friends of dumb animals 
that their job has hardly begun, if the kill- 
ing crusade is to be checked in Michigan. 

“The enemies of dogs, and other dumb 
animals, have planned to first complete the 
extermination of all dogs within the limits 
of the various cities. When they have com- 
pleted this task, the crusade will be carried 
into townships and villages, until there is 
not a dog left in Michigan. Can it be done? 
Well, my friends, that is all up to you. If 
you remain indifferent, the extermination 
is not impossible. Then the crusaders will 
turn their attention to cats.” 


The killing of a hundred thousand dogs, 
(we hope the figure is greatly exagger- 
ated), in a year to prevent the spread of 
rabies, where other and vastly humaner 
methods have proved successful in dealing 
with this serious problem, compels us to 
wonder what has become of the friends of 
the dog in that great state. 


Rabies 


An outbreak of rabies is always the 
cause of a great deal of anxiety. Statistics 
show that stray dogs are largely respon- 
sible for it. If only the state dog officials, 
whose duty it is to see that all dogs are 
licensed and the strays humanely put to 
sleep, attended to their business we should 
hear little of this fatal disease. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
SCHROEDER, b.v.M. 
SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
MUNSON, v.M.p. 
BLAKELY, v.M.p. 


arrY L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
58-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 805 Cases 2,269 
Dogs 589 Dog's 1,878 
Cats 208 Cats 362 
Birds § Birds 14 
Horses 2 Horses a 
Rabbits 2 
Monkeys 
Goat 1 
Mouse 1 
Mink j 
Turtle 1 


Operations 805 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary cases . 387,910 
545,257 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 140 
Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 520 


Mr. Rutherford’s Successor 


Few attendants at the annual meetings 
of the American Humane Association could 
be more missed than Frank B. Rutherford, 
so long general manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania 8. P. C. A. We are glad to see that 
Mr. W. J. Phillips, for many years so inti- 
mately associated with him, has_ been 
appointed to succeed him. The honor con- 
ferred upon Mr. Phillips is one he has 
fully merited. 


In Germany 


The Reader’s Digest reproduces the fol- 
lowing from Collier’s: 

In Germany cattle, sheep and hogs—and 
even poultry and fish—are rendered uncon- 
scious by a simple electrical device before 
being killed. Some restaurants that special- 
ize in live fish feature this “stunning ma- 
chine” at the customers’ tables. 

If this is true why can’t the same meth- 
ods prevail in America? 

A new monthly publication, The Animal 
Pictorial, has just appeared. “The paper 
that gives all the news, views and pictures 
about animals.” The Animal Pictorial says, 
in its advertisement, “please send, post 
free, the first specimen copy for which I 
enclose one shilling.” Address: 27 Averley 
Park, London, S. E. 20. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
See Page 45 for complete list of officers 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 


L. WiLLArp WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Davip A. BOLTON 
R. FULLER Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 


HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester orcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 


T. Kine HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
ethuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 
Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mkrs. 


Howarp F, Woopwarb, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 


Northampton Branch of the Mass. S. P. C. A— 
Mrs. EpITH WASHBURN CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. MAupe 
Weir, Treas. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, besten —Bas. EpITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. AGNES P. FISHER, Ch. Work 
Com. First Tuesday. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. DONALD C. 
Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RICHARD S. 
TAYLor, Pres.; Miss BESSIE SMALL, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Fitchburg Branch, Am. Humane Education Soc.— 
a FRANCIS KIELTY, Pres.; BRADLEY W. LEONARD, 

reas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 15,853 
Cases investigated ............... 429 
Animals examined ............... 5,142 
Animals placed in homes......... 182 
Lost animals restored to owners.. 72 
Number of prosecutions.......... 3 
Number of convictions............ 3 
Horses taken from work........... 4 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 61 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,403 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected................ 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


Beware of the Rubber Play- 
thing 


To give a pet dog a rubber ball, or what 
is called a rubber bone, has meant for many 
dog-lovers a sad experience. A _ friend 
writes, “I have just lost a much loved dog 
and my sorrow is deepened because, un- 
wittingly, I had given him a rubber bone 
to play with, a piece of which, the autopsy 
showed, he had swallowed and which was 
the cause of his death. Won’t you warn 
others against this danger?” 


65,845 


From an eye witness in China—Nineteen 
hospitals have been wholly or partly de- 
stroyed in Shanghai and Nanking alone, 
and 42 universities, colleges and middle 
schools. Heaven only knows how many in- 
nocent women and little children! Soon or 


late Japan will learn the meaning of the 
words, “Clouds and darkness are round 
about Him, righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of His throne.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Seventieth Annual Report of the President 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1937 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


HE Massachusetts 

Society for the Pre- 

Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals, as it looks 
back over the nearly 70 
years of its history, has 
certainly the best of rea- 
sons to congratulate itself 
upon its increasingly wid- 
ening influence in the 
world of humaneness. If 
its founder, George Thorn- 
dike Angell, and the little 
group of men who gath- 
ered around him on that 
eventful day, March 31, 
1868, could visit the head- 
quarters of the Society in 
this year 1938, read the 
story of its activities, scan 
the evidences of its al- 
most universal recognition 
through the Common- 
wealth and through other states of the 
Union and even abroad, we are sure they 
would feel that the prayer that was offered 
by them, as on that day above mentioned 
they fell upon their knees and asked the 
blessing of God upon the venture, had been 
answered. 

In those early days there was scarcely 
anything in the way of legislation for the 
protection of animals from ill-treatment, 
and the public response to appeals for 
financial help for the work was so small 
that the entire financial burden fell upon 
the few devoted souls who stood back of the 
movement. Year by year, however, as the 
work of the organization has reached out 
through the Commonwealth, the public, 
appreciating its services, has answered 
generously through contributions, and it is 
needless to say that but for such generous 
responses the splendid headquarters of the 
Society, including the work of the Angell 
Memorial Hospital, on Longwood Avenue, 
could never have been built, the large force 
of agents throughout the Commonwealth 
never have been maintained, or the various 
Shelters established. 


The New Laboratory 


The most outstanding feature of the year 
was the establishment, through the gener- 
osity of a member of the Society, of the 
Crossman Memorial Diagnostic Laboratory. 

The Howard A. Crossman Memorial 
Diagnostic Laboratory was put into opera- 
tion on February 22nd of this year with 
the employment of Miss Norma Burton, 
B. S., as full-time technician. Miss Burton, 
who received her hospital training at the 
Boston City Hospital, completed 1,043 lab- 


i & 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE TWO SOCIETIES AND ANGELL MEMORIAL 


ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
170-184 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


oratory examinations during the ten-month 
period. 

The experience of the doctors has been 
that these diagnostic aids have reduced 
mortality in the Hospital both by establish- 
ing earlier diagnosis than would be possible 
by clinical methods, and, in many _ in- 
stances, by making a diagnosis that could 
not be made otherwise. With the advent 
of a new and specific cure for streptococci 
infections, the bacteriological examinations 
which are completed in the laboratory have 
become increasingly important as a life- 
saving measure. 


The doctors find the autopsy table, which 
is part of the laboratory, a very valuable 
aid in making post-mortem examinations 
which are necessary if our knowledge of 
animal diseases is to move onward. 

The work consists of both physical and 
chemical examinations of blood and urine. 
By counting and identifying red and white 
blood corpuscles, the progress of disease in 
the body is estimated, and such blood dis- 
eases as leukemia and anemia are diag- 
nosed. By chemical examinations abnormal 
calcium and phosphorus values, for ex- 
ample, are discovered, and non-union of a 
fractured leg is indicated. The existence of 
diabetes mellitus is indicated by a high 
blood sugar, or uremia by a high non- 
protein nitrogen value. While the latter is 
highly fatal, the laboratory establishes 
early diagnosis and allows for more accur- 
ate prognosis. Determinations repeated at 
intervals show the progress of the disease. 


The Work at Boston 
The activities of the agents of the So- 


ciety, those connected 
with the offices in Boston 
and those throughout the 
Commonwealth in the 
larger cities, have been 
little more than dupli- 
cations of what has to 
be done year in and year 
out. These services con- 
sist largely of answering 
the thousands of com- 
plaints that come to the 
office and to the branch 
offices in the larger cities, 
visiting sales-stables, 
stock-yards, slaughter- 
houses, farms, and _ all 
places where animals 
are kept. Here follows 
the report from the 
officers whose headquar- 
ters are at 180 Longwood 


Avenue: 

Complaints investigated.......... 1,343 
Animals inspected................ 13,071 
Horses taken from work.......... 48 
Unfit horses humanely put to sleep 325 
Small animals humanely put to 

Animals placed in homes......... 553 
Animals returned to owners....... 195 
Animals inspected at stock-yards. 702,719 
Injured animals put to sleep at 

Miles traveled by officers ......... 39,142 
Ambulance calls.................. 3,082 


Shelters and Branch Offices 

As probably the majority of our readers 
know, we have five excellently equipped and 
efficiently managed Shelters, one at Attle- 
boro, one at Hyannis, one at Methuen, one 
at Pittsfield, and one at Springfield in con- 
nection with the Hospital in that city. 
Thousands of small, unwanted, sick and in- 
jured animals are gathered up yearly, 
brought to these Shelters, in many cases 
homes found for those suitable for homes, 
and those that are diseased or unwanted 
or for whom no homes could be found are 
humanely put to sleep. The report of each 
of these follows below. 


ATTLEBORO 
We start with the one in Attleboro, an 
extraordinarily fine location with something 
like three acres of land which the Society 
during the last year purchased for its 
agent for that section. 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only....... 4,562 


Abattoirs 
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3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK Number 
Ambulance trips............. 384 
Small Animals (returned to 

47 
(placed in homes).......... 99 
(humanely put to sleep)... . 759 
Horses (taken from work)... . 42 
(humanely put to sleep)... . 51 

4. Prosecutions..20 Convictions. . 19 

HYANNIS 

1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 

2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only....... 1,281 

3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips............. 634 
Small Animals (returned to 

(placed in homes).......... 17 
(humanely put to sleep)... . 1,015 
Horses (taken from work)... . 1 
(humanely put to sleep).... 7 
4. Prosecution... 1 Conviction... 1 
LYNN 

1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 

2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only....... 5,983 
3,154 

3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips............. 127 
Small Animals (returned to 

(placed in homes).......... 10 
(humanely put to sleep).... 197 
Horses (taken from work).... 23 
(humanely put to sleep). ... 169 

4. Prosecutions.. 4 Convictions. . 3 


METHUEN 


At Methuen the Shelter is cared for in 
connection with the Society’s beautiful farm 
of 150 acres known as the Rest Farm for 
Horses. There has been through the year 
a daily average of 31 horses. For the care 
and treatment of the majority of these pay- 
ment has been received, the Farm having 
become really noted for what it has done 
for horses needing rest and recuperation 
and often special care and treatment. In 
addition to its stables and Shelter, it has 
its home for the Superintendent and also 
cottages for three of the regular employees. 
1. CASES 

Complaints received (investi- 


2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 


Number 


On investigations only....... 11,000 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 

Ambulance trips............. 1,680 

Small Animals (returned to 
38 
(placed in homes).......... 127 
(humanely put to sleep)... . 3,308 
Horses (taken from work)... . 4 
(humanely put to sleep)... . 88 
4. Prosecution .. 1 Conviction .. 1 
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The Cemetery 


The graves at Hillside Acre, the Society’s 
Cemetery at Methuen, now number 859, 88 
small animals having been buried there dur- 
ing the past year. The Cemetery has been 
carefully looked after and has attracted to 
itself many hundreds of people. It has 
sought particularly to minister to those un- 
able to spend any large amount of money 
for a place in which they could bury their 
family pets. 


PITTSFIELD 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only....... 3,728 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips............. 1,945 


Small Animals (returned to 


(placed in homes).......... 280 
(humanely put to sleep).... 2,428 
Horses (taken from work)... . 7 
(humanely put to sleep).... 26 
1 
SPRINGFIELD (OFFICER) 

1. CASES Number 

Complaints received (investi- 


2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 


On investigations only....... 10,491 
At Stock-yards............... 4 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 

Small Animals (humanely put 
Horses (taken from work).... 18 
(humanely put to sleep)... . 20 
4. Prosecutions..12 Convictions. . 9 
19,711 


SPRINGFIELD (HOSPITAL) 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 


Ambulance trips............. 
Small Animals (returned to 


(placed in homes).......... 858 
(humanely put to sleep).... 5,339 


WORCESTER 


1. CASES Number 

Complaints received (investi- 

2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 

On investigations only...... 2,755 
848 
4,526 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Small Animals (returned to 


(humanely put to sleep)... . 67 
Horses (taken from work)... . 15 
(humanely put to sleep)... . 23 

4. Prosecutions... 8 Convictions. . 7 
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‘TAUNTON 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Small Animals (returned to 


(placed in homes).......... 27 
(humanely put to sleep)... . 1,025 
Horses (humanely put to sleep) 2 


Other Local Agents 

In addition to the above branch offices, 
the Society has special local agents, to whom 
complaints may be made relative to any 
cases of cruelty to animals or injured 
animals, as follows: W. J. Callahan, Athol; 
John E. Healy, Beverly; E. D. Mosher, 
Fitchburg; Dr. E. Erskine Harvey, Green- 
field; Wells C. Smith, Haverhill; and Arthur 
P. Reed, Peabody. 


Totals Covering State 


Complaints investigated.......... 
Animals inspected................ 61,579 
188,860 
Large animals, injured or unfit 

for service, humanely put to sleep 797 
Small animals, injured, diseased 

or unwanted, humanely put to 

20,759 
Animals placed in homes......... 2,146 
Animals returned to owners...... 785 


Ambulance calls.................. 9,603 
Animals inspected at stock-yards. 702,719 
Service rendered to horses at sum- 

mer watering stations.......... 8,980 


The Hospitals 

The report of the two Hospitals, the one 
in Boston and the one in Springfield, follow. 
The figures are accurate and tell the story. 
Of course, the figures do not tell of the 
hundreds of grateful people who have deep- 
ly appreciated the services the Hospitals 
have rendered, or some of the pathetic 
scenes that occur where owners have had 
to part with animals badly injured by 
automobiles on our highways, or sick be- 
yond all possible recovery. Our Hospitals 
are never closed, and no call to rescue an 
injured animal, whether it be holidays, 
Sundays or nights, is ever refused, though 
all are urged to bring, when possible, their 
animals for treatment between the hours of 
nine in the morning and five in the after- 
noon. 

The increase in the work of the Angell 
Memorial Hospital since the year of its 
opening in 1915 is interesting as showing 
the evident need of such an institution. The 
report for the year 1915 showed that 1,779 
animals had been treated in its wards, and 
2,600 in its Clinic. The report for the year 
1937 shows the treatment of 33,673 animals 
here in Boston at the Angell Memorial! 
Hospital, and treated at the Springfield 
Hospital, 7,772, making a total in both Hos- 
pitals of 41,445, the clinical cases number- 
ing 30,721, the Hospital entered cases, 
10,724. 


Summary 
Cases in Hospital since opened 


Cases in Dispensary since March 
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duced to the world by George Thorn- 

dike Angell in 1889, when he founded 
the American Humane Education Society, 
has now become the most important ac- 
tivity of humane organizations everywhere. 
Animal workers realize today, as never be- 
fore, that they can accomplish their goal 
more surely and more quickly by educating 
to prevent cruelty than by seeking to pun- 
ish for cruelties already committed, and 
that humane education not only saves the 
animal from suffering abuses but also has 
far-reaching effects in the development of 
the child’s character. The part played in 
this great development by the American 
Humane Education Society in 1937, so far 
as it can be told in facts and figures, is 
set forth in the following summary. 

The fourteen field workers of the Society 
report 3,241 addresses made during the 
year, and that their audiences aggregated 
630,000. Two-thirds of a million men, wom- 
en and children reached by the humane 
message of this one organization! 


to EDUCATION, first intro- 


Large Number of Bands of Mercy 

But what have we been doing for the 
youth of our own and other countries? We 
answer that, principally in the public 
schools, 7,288 new Bands of Mercy were 
organized in 22 states, the Philippines, 
Newfoundland, Syria, Palestine and the 
British West Indies, bringing the total 
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The American Humane Education Society 


number of Bands that have been formed 
since the movement started in, 1882, up to 
228,138. The Director of Education of the 
Philippine Islands used selections from our 
publications and issued a general circular 
to Division Superintendents in which he 
wrote: “It is believed that the promotion 
of character building and citizenship would 
be aided by the formation of Bands of 
Mercy in the schools.” 


Our Parent-Teacher Affiliation 

Throughout the year our close affiliation 
with the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has been stressed, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, national 
chairman of humane education, who at- 
tended five of the state conventions, at 
one of which 600 copies of the new pam- 
phlet, “The Relation of the Home to 
Character Formation,” were officially dis- 
tributed. A fourth edition of this popular 
booklet was required late in the year, so 
great has been the demand for it among 
Parent-Teacher workers. Mrs. Nichols also 
attended the National Congress, as did two 
other representatives of our Society. We 
receive constant requests from Parent- 
Teacher groups and officers for literature 
and exhibits, and send free subscriptions 
to Our Dumb Animals to all state chair- 
men of humane education. 


Field Work in the East 
Three of our field workers are employed 


in New England. For nearly eight months 
Miss Gilbert visited public and parochial 
schools in Maine, where she secured hearty 
co-operation of superintendents and teach- 
ers. Nearly 500 talks were given, resulting 
in the organization of 686 Bands of Mercy 
in which more than 20,000 pupils were en- 
rolled. In addition to her visits to 357 
schools, representing 114 different towns, 
Miss Gilbert co-operated in humane work 
wherever opportunity offered, including the 
presentation of a broadcast from Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

In Massachusetts Miss Maryott continued 
her visits to schools throughout the year, 
nine cities and six towns being reached 
with 179 talks, illustrated usually by lan- 
tern slides. Nearly 1,000 Bands of Mercy 
were formed. The total number of per- 
sons reached, including adults, was 39,487. 
Mrs. Clarke, with many activities in addi- 
tion to those of the press bureau, sent 
out 895 letters and about 15,000 pieces of 
literature. She arranged for nine radio 
programs in connection with the Parent- 
Teacher program, assisted in organizing a 
branch of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in 
Northampton, planned a Silver Tea in East 
Dennis in connection with the Society’s 
work on Cape Cod, and had charge of the 
very successful Fair of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton. She also visited several other places, 
making addresses on humane education. 


Miscellaneous 

During the year the Society has dis- 
tributed, free, many thousand copies of “The 
Great Cruelty,” a story concerning the 
sufferings inflicted upon the food animals 
in the process of slaughter and urging the 
need of such humane methods as should 
prevail in a country like ours claiming to 
be civilized. The Society has also been 
watchful up to the limits of its power over 
the horse and dog racing tracks of the 
Commonwealth, guarding against any pos- 
sible violation of our humane laws. Medals 
of honor have been granted to several for 
deeds of unusual kindness in the rescue of 
animals from peril. Our two films have had 
a very wide circulation in various states of 
the Union, and the publicity work of the 
Society has been under the direction of a 
special representative. 


The Women’s Auxiliary 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., organized twenty 
years ago, has proved a most loyal and 
helpful organization. Through the various 
activities of a group of deeply interested 
women, it has been able to aid materially in 
equipping the Hospital with the latest 
facilities for carrying on its work. 

Through its very efficient President, Mrs. 
Edith Washburn Clarke, a Springfield Aux- 
iliary also was organized composed of a 
large number of Springfield’s leading 
women. Of the work accomplished by this 
Springfield Auxiliary we cannot speak too 


highly. They have not only given the 
Society a wide publicity in that section of 
the state but they have aided the Spring- 
field Hospital financially in many ways and 
placed the Society heavily in their debt. In 
addition, Mrs. Clarke has also organized 
Auxiliaries in Winchester and Northamp- 
ton, these two latter rendering excellent 
service and deserving of sincerest praise. 
_ Another Auxiliary, we understand, is 
soon to be organized in Attleboro. 

Women play so large a part in the ad- 
vancement of this and other countries in 
humane work, the Society is proud of what 
has been accomplished through these Aux- 
iliaries in increasing the number of its 
friends and helpers. 

To all those who have so generously 
helped us financially and to the press of 
the State for the generous publicity it has 
given us, we again extend our heartfelt and 
sincerest appreciation. 


Financial Report 

The Society may well congratulate itself 
upon being able to end the year with a 
small balance in its favor, especially in such 
a time as this. True it is that if the pay- 
ment for the shelter and home for its agent 
at Attleboro had been due in December of 
last year, the slight gain would not have 
appeared. 

Total receipts for the year were $330,- 
752.26. Total expenses, including deprecia- 
tion, were $326,288.59. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


REPORT OF CHIEF OFFICER 

The statistical summary of the work of 
the Society’s humane officers during the 
past year will be noted above. 

The number of inspections and investi- 
gations shows an increase, very noticeably 
in reference to small animals. Prosecutions, 
however, have been made as few as pos- 
sible, owing largely to the stringencies of 
the times. The measure of our work is de- 
termined by its educational, advisory and 
preventive results and not by the actual 
number of its prosecutions for cruelty. 

A few offenses which required court ac- 
tion may be mentioned. A cocking main 
was thwarted and three principals paid 
fines of $50 each; thirty-seven others paid 
lesser fines; an equal number forfeited bail 
and the fifty-seven birds were ordered to 
be confiscated. Court cases which involved 
horses included several for non-feeding, 
working when unfit, beating, and selling 
when unfit for labor. Fines from $10 to 
$50 were assessed. Cases of cruel transpor- 
tation of cattle, calves, hogs and fowl were 
taken to court for adjudication. Dog and 
cat cases included hit-and-run victims, non- 
feeding and inadequately sheltering. 

Our humane officers have adhered to the 
principle, at all times, that it is better to 
convert men from cruelty than to convict 
them in courts, and that the test of a So- 
ciety’s usefulness is not the number of its 
prosecutions, but the number of acts of 
cruelty it is able to prevent. 

L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
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Our Workers in the North 

Mr. Wentzel, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, induced the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania to endorse Be Kind to Animals 
Week, held a poster contest in the schools, 
and reached many clergymen and school 
officials with humane helps. ‘For several 
days he visited South Carolina and assisted 
Mr. Carroll there by carrying on an in- 
tensive program, giving addresses at 
churches and schools. In all he visited 49 
towns in various parts of the country, gave 
94 school talks and 72 talks before adult 
audiences, and organized 173 Bands of 
Mercy, with 30,900 members. 

Mrs. Toomim reports 78,050 persons, of 
which 74,238 were children, having been 
reached in her work in Chicago for the 
year. She gave 394 talks in 125 different 
schools, and distributed 6,250 pieces of lit- 
erature, including 4,000 copies of the “Hu- 
mane Exercises.” Outstanding was the 
story and playlet contest in the schools, 
for which prizes were offered by the IIli- 
nois Humane Society. This was a leading 
feature of the annual Be Kind to Animals 
Week celebration. Mrs. Toomim also spon- 
sored several broadcasts, two of which were 
given by prominent citizens. She secured 
considerable publicity in the press of the 
city. 


Great Activity in the South 

It happens that more than half of our 
field workers are toiling in various south- 
ern states, with results that are hearten- 
ing indeed to learn. Three of these are 
colored men, whose work is largely with 
their own race. Miss Finley, who, for the 
last twenty years has been our representa- 
tive in Richmond, Virginia, felt obliged to 
retire from her work about the middle of 
the year. She was one of our most con- 
scientious workers and had been. state 
chairman of humane education for the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. Her reports cover 
the first four months of the year, in which 
she visited 85 schools, gave 95 school talks 
and 10 other talks, and organized 146 
Bands of Mercy, with 10,236 members. 

Mr. Lemon traveled 10,000 miles to 
reach 286 towns in Virginia where he gave 
talks, chiefly before schools, to colored 
audiences aggregating 25,000 persons. Of 
these more than 14,000 were children who 
were organized into 278 Bands of Mercy. 
He delivered 48 sermons and addresses be- 
fore adult audiences, and did considerable 
work in relieving distressed animals and 
individuals. 

From his home in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Carroll journeyed 20,000 miles, 
including North Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, in addition to his own state, in 
his tours. He carried the humane message 
into hundreds of colored public schools, col- 
leges, and meetings of educational, religious 
and civic bodies, often presenting humane 
exhibits. His lectures included a series of 
eleven in summer schools for teachers. He 
conducted the second annual Welfare Con- 
ference in Brookgreen, S. C., in March. He 
arranged several radio programs, speaking 
himself on two of them, during Be Kind 
to Animals Week. 

Mrs. Weathersbee secured a proclama- 
tion for Be Kind to Animals Week from 
the Governor of Georgia, and sponsored 14 
radio talks during the Week. She conferred 
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with the Governor in regard to a state- 
wide humane education program, and has 
been assured that the “Humane Education 
Bulletin” will be adopted as a _ text-book. 
She arranged for 22 humane education ex- 
hibits throughout the state, and attended 
43 Parent-Teacher meetings. She gave 325 
talks in 197 schools and eight camps, en- 
rolled 27,892 children in 643 Bands of 
Mercy, and gave addresses at four sum- 
mer schools for teachers, where she dis- 
tributed nearly 2,000 pieces of literature. 
Mr. Burton traveled 21,000 miles in 
Tennessee, where he talked in 233 schools 
and gave 78 addresses at denominational 
gatherings, teachers’ conventions, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Sunday-schools and 
welfare groups. He was heard by 25,400 
children and 14,000 adults. He secured 
4,225 pledges to the Jack London Club. 
Mr. Griffith met with a severe accident 
in May, which seriously handicapped his 
activities in Florida during the summer. 
He did succeed in visiting 92 places during 
the year. He reported 343 Bands of Mercy 
formed in 61 schools, with 11,816 pupils. 
Throvgh car advertising and the loud 
speaker he reached 6,300 adults. He held 
several conferences and often found oppor- 
tunity to do practical animal rescue work. 
Mr. Barnwell traveled nearly 10,000 miles 
to reach the colored people of Texas. He 
gave 187 talks in 122 schools and formed 
508 Bands of Mercy with a total member- 
ship of 55,753. In addition, he gave ad- 
dresses in 161 churches, colleges, education- 
al and religious meetings, 4-H Clubs, farm- 
ers’ institutes, and other gatherings, where 
22,733 persons were reached. He secured 
a large amount of press publicity and dis- 
tributed nearly 5,000 pieces of literature. 


Press Bureau in the West 

Our Western Press Bureau, in charge of 
Mrs. Alice L. Park of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, continues its monthly service to 
newspapers west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Mrs. Park also visited several cities from 
Seattle to Los Angeles, to attend teachers’ 
conventions and hold conferences, where she 
gave lectures, held humane exhibits and dis- 
tributed books and leaflets. Among these 
was the California State Humane Conven- 
tion, held in Palo Alto. 


Field Worker in Cuba 

For several months Mrs. Fe de la Pena, 
who has done a great amount of volunteer 
humane work in Cuba, was employed to 
represent our Society. She circulated 80,- 
500 copies of a large circular giving the 
endorsement of Be Kind to Animals Week 
by the Provincial Governor of Matanzas, 
sent 200 special letters and 1,000 copies of 
“Ten Commandments of Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week” to teachers and school officials, 
and gave daily radio talks to children dur- 
ing the Week. Through her 150 copies of 
“Azabache” (Spanish “Black Beauty’’) 
were distributed in the schools. She is re- 
ceiving hearty co-operation from the Gov- 
ernor of the province and the school super- 
intendents in her efforts to promote hu- 
mane education. 


Be Kind to Animals Week 


Handsomely endorsed in a Proclamation 
by Governor Hurley of Massachusetts, the 
Be Kind to Animals Week of 1937 was con- 
spicuously celebrated not only in this state 
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but throughout the nation. The Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. presented a lecture, illus- 
trated by slides and moving pictures, on 
“Friendly Folk in Fur and Feathers,” by 
the well-known naturalist, Thornton W, 
Burgess, at the Boston Public Library on 
Humane Sunday evening to an audience 
that packed the lecture hall. Through Our 
Dumb Animals the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society offered two prizes of $25, 
one for the best original essay on “Areu- 
ments for the Zoo,” and one for a similar 
essay on “Arguments against the Zoo.” The 
Society circulated 2,000 of the national 
humane posters, 14,000 copies of a new edi- 
tion of Humane Exercises, 5,000 Humane 
Sunday leaflets, 2,500 special announce- 
ments of Be Kind to Animals Week, and 
5,000 copies of a new prize play, “Boots’ 
Day.” The annual prize poster contest in 
Massachusetts resulted in the receipt of 
more posters than ever before, the num- 
ber being 8,331. They came from 543 
schools in 172 cities and towns. More than 
a thousand first prizes, more than 1,250 
second prizes, and more than 1,500 honor- 
able mentions were awarded. 


Jack London Club Growing 


Our organized protest against the cruelty 
of training animals for stage and screen 
performances shows a steady growth in 
interest, the Jack London Club having been 
increased by 17,896 new members in 1937, 
bringing the total membership up _ to 
696,767. 


Great Demand for Films 


The two films, “The Bell of Atri,” and 
“In Behalf of Animals,” seem to be in 
constant demand, as several prints were 
sold and more than fifty rentals made, not 
counting the service offered by both films 
in the schools of Chicago and in those of 
Georgia and under the auspices of Boston 
University. 


Work in Many Countries 


The international scope of our work is 
shown by correspondence with Madeira, 
Turkey, and Morocco; by literature being 
sent to Norway, England, Newfoundland, 
British West Indies, and Ceylon; literature 
and other supplies to Palestine, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and other countries; and 
the maintenance of a field worker for sev- 
eral months in Cuba, and the appointment 
late in the year of a corresponding repre- 
sentative in India. We were also repre- 
sented by an exhibit at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1937. 


New Literature in 1937 


Nearly 3,000 new Calendars were printed 
and distributed, and several thousand cop- 
ies each of several new leaflets, in addi- 
tion to reprints and revised editions of 
earlier titles. A four-page folder, “Road Ac- 
cidents to Dogs,” proved to be very popular, 
as did a series dealing with animals in 
training, animals in films, and animals in 
captivity. Including blotters, posters, re- 
ports, Be Kind to Animals and Humane 
Sunday leaflets, press slips, calendars and 
the periodical, Our Dumb Animals, 629,050 
pieces of literature went out from our 
offices in the twelve months. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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tional Bank of Boston 


Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 
William Dana Orcutt Stanwood K. Bolton 
Hon. Joseph A. Sheehan Hon. Channing H. Cox 
Miss Dorothy Forbes Philip Stockton 
Charles G. Bancroft Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
John R. Forgie George F. Booth 
William E. Putnam Thornton W. Burgess 
John R. Macomber George H. Godbeer 
Mrs. Frederic A. Washburn Edward G. Fischer 
Walter M. Kendall 


Honorary Members 


Miss Ann Vogt Barnett, Delta, Pa. 

Miss Hattie C. Bartley, Waltham 

Mrs. Margaret P. Behrend, Wellesley 

W. E. Bromage, Sutton, England 

Mrs. Theodore Chase, Boston 

Mrs. Miles M. Hapgood, Springfield 
Henry B. King, Augusta, Ga. 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 
Charles N. Morgan, Boston 

Mrs. Grace D. Proctor, Fitchburg 

Capt. Fergus MacCunn, London, England 
Charles Rowland Johns, London, England 
Miss Edith Ward, London, England 


Col. Leonard Noble, Henley-on-Thames, 
England 


Mrs. Ida Young Denault, Longmeadow, 
Mass. 


Active Life Members 


A Friend Cheever, Mrs. Grace J. 
A Friend ' Clark, Miss Elizabeth 
Abercrombie, William H. Cochran, Mrs. Edwin Paul 
Abbott, Mrs. Mary L. Codrington, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Adams, Mrs. Nancy M._ Converse, Mrs. Costello C. 
Allen, Mrs. Linda W. Corliss, Miss Clara K. 
Alstrom, Mrs. Dorothy D. Cote, Mrs. Emma S. Elliott 
Ames, John S. Couch, Franklin Lindley 
Ames, Mrs. William H. Countway, Francis A. 
Amos, Miss Virginia A. Craig, Elizabeth Worthing 
Anderson, Johan M. Craigin, Mrs. Louise 
Andrews, Miss Frances Crane, Mrs. Francis V. 
Virginia Crocker, Mrs. Charles T. 
Appleton, Miss Maude E. Crocker, Mrs. Emmons 
Aronson, Harry Crocker, Emmons 
Atkins, Mrs. Charles D. Crocker, Miss Katherine 
Bagg, Mrs. Aaron C. Crompton & Knowles 
Baker, Mrs. Charles M. Loom Works 
Baldwin, Mrs. Anita Crossman, Mrs. Howard A. 
Bancroft, Hugh, Jr. Crowninshield, B. B. 
Bancroft, Mrs. M. H. Cummings, Miss Florence 
Bandry, George, M.D. L. 
Barnard, Henry F. Cummins, Miss Anne M. 
Barnard, Miss Mary Alice Cummins, Miss Elizabeth 
Bartlett, Miss Bess B. I 
Bartley, Miss Hattie C. 
Bates, Ruth B. 
Beals, Mabel E. 


Cunningham, Mrs. Flor- 
ence C. 

Curran, Mrs. Maurice 

Reardwood, James Curtis, Miss Amy 

Beardwood, Mrs. James Curtis, Mrs. Ben Aldrich 

Behrend, Mrs. Margaret P. Curtis, Miss Clara 

Eell, Mrs. Samuel Kent Curtiss, Mrs. Frederic 

Bolles, Mrs. Mary K. Haines 

Boston Plate & Window Cutler, Mrs. Charles N. 
Glass Co. Cutler, Mrs. Elliott C. 

Bouve, Mrs. Howard A. Dane, E. B. 

Bray, Miss Ella W. Dane, Mrs. E. B. 

Brigham, Robert O. Davis, Mrs. Kate K. 

Brown, Mrs. Edwin P. Davol, Miss Florence W. 

Brown, Mrs. J. Frederick Day, Mrs. A. L. 

Burke, Mrs. Florence E, Day, Cordelia P. ‘‘Mem- 

Burr, Mrs. Herman M. orial Life Membership” 

Burr, I. Tucker DeGogorza, Mme. Emma 

Cabot, Mrs. Susan Eames 

Chase, Miss Alice P. DeWolf, Charles E. 


Dodd, Miss Ethel 
Douglas, Elizabeth 
Dresser, Miss Celina L. 
Drooker, Mrs. Minnie 
Eldredge, Mrs. E. H. 
Ellison, Eben H. 
Emerson, Charles H. 
Emmerton, Miss 
Endicott, Miss Katherine 
Endicott, William 
Engstrom, Richard 
Ernst, Mrs. Harold C. 
Esleeck, Mrs. Martha R. 
Evans, Owen N. 

Ewing, Miss Amanda W. 
Farley, Dr. Wm. C. 
Fearing, Mrs. George R. 
Fish, Miss Margaret A. 
Fisher, H. 

Fiske, Miss Gertrude 
Floyd, Mrs. Edward E. 
Forbes, Mrs. Alice H. 
Forte, H. T. 

Foss, Mrs. James O. 
Foster, G. Herbert 
Fottler, Mrs. Jacob 
Fowler, G. W. 

Fowler, H. P. 

Fowler, Madeleine H. 
Frothingham, Mrs. Louis 


Garritt, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Gay, Mrs. Josephine S. 
Geiger, Mrs. Albert, Jr. 
Gifford, Josiah H. 
Godbeer, George H. 
Godfrey, Mrs. O. M. 
Grafly, Miss Dorothy 
Grafly, Mrs. Frances 
Gray, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Gray, Miss Ellen 
Gray, Roland 
Greeley, Maude E. 
Greenough, Mrs. Henry V. 
Griffin, Mrs. Frank D 
Grinnel, Mrs. Susan B. 
Grout, Mrs. Zira R. 
Grozier, Mrs. E. A. 
Hale, Francis W. 
Hammond, Samuel 
Harrison, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Hastings, Miss Claire 
Hathaway, Mrs. C. P. 
Hayward, Miss Elizabeth 
H 


Hemenway, Augustus 
Hemenway, Mrs. Augustus 
Hemenway, Mrs. Myles 
Henderson, Mrs. H. P. 
Hickey, Mrs. J. G. 
Hickey, Miss Mary Moore 
Higginson, Francis L. 
Higginson, Mrs. Francis 


Hill, Miss Ella A. 
Hill, Haven G. 
Hitcheuck, Jobn 
Holmes, Mrs. Margaret 
A. Ramsay 
Hooper, Mrs. James R. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Susan S. 
Horsford, Miss Cornelia 
Hotchkin, William C. 
Houston, Ada Bell 
Howard, Frank A. 
Howe, Mrs. Lydia 
Howes, Mrs. Ernest 
Hoyt, Mrs. Frank C. 
Hughes, Miss Ada F. 
Huntington, Mrs. Amy 
Low 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Mabel 
Ingersoll, W. Fitch 
Innes, Charles H. 
Jackson, Mrs. Ann Gavitt 
Jacobs, Mrs. F. W. 
James, Ellerton 
Jenney, Mrs. Edwin C. 
Kaufman, Mrs. Carl F. 
Kidder, Nathaniel T. 
King, Miss Caroline W. 
Kinzle, Mrs. Japsey 
Lockett 
Kittredge, Mrs. John 
Krook, Mrs. Amanda J. 
Lahey, Mrs. Frank H. 
Langshaw, Walter H. 
Lasell, Josiah L. 
Lawrence, John S. 
Lentz, Mrs. Eliza 
Leonard, Mrs. Charles H. 
Loomis, Sara C. 
Lord, Elizabeth F. 
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Loring, Miss Helen 
Loring, Mrs. Homer 
Low, Mrs. Seth F. 
Lyman, Miss Mabel 
Lynch, Effie M. 
Mabbett, Mrs. H. Earle 
MacDonald, Mrs. C. L. 
MacNiven, Miss Agnes J. 
Maccmber, John R. 
Mason, A. P., M. D. 
Mason, Miss Nannie G. 
Mayer, Richard 
McDonald, Mrs. Wm. J. 
McPherson, William J. 
Mellor, Frank E. 
Melvin, Mrs. Clara M. 
Merrick, Grace L 
Merrill, Sherburne M. 
Milliken, Arthur N. 
Milliken, Mrs. A. N. 
Morse, Mrs. Susan A. 
Munsell, Alex. E. O. 
Murdock, William L. 
Murray, Mrs. T. Morris 
Newhall, Frederick H. 
Niles, Irving Harris 
Norcross, Grenville H. 
Ogle, Mrs. Kate 
Otis, Mrs. Alfred W. 
Paine, Richard C. 
Paine, Mrs. Richard C. 
Parker, Miss Eleanor S. 
Parker, Wiliiam A. 
Paul, Frank 
Pearson, Mrs. Bernice A. 
Pease, Mrs. Edith G. 
Peirce, Miss Charistte . 
Peirce, J. Gadget 
Penniman, Miss Annie B. 
Penniman, Miss Ella 
Perini, Joseph R. 
Pfaff, Mrs. Charles 
Phelps, Mrs. Frances 
Phillips, Mrs. Charles 
E. H. 
Pike, Mrs. Frank B. 
Plummer, Mrs. Harriet H. 
Porter, Miss Frances R. 
Powers, Thomas R. 
Powers, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Pratt, Mrs. Edmund T. 
Putnam, Miss Florence N. 
Queensbury Mills, Inc. 
Quincy, Mrs. H. P. 
Ravenscroft, Mrs. Henry 
Rea, Charles S. 
Redpath, Lide A. 
Richards, Mrs. Sarah 
Richardson, Mrs. Charles 


Riley, Charles E. 
Riley, Miss Mabel Louise 
Rivette, Mrs. Josephine P. 
Roberts, Paul B. 
Robertson, Mrs. M. W. 
Robinson, Forrest 
Robinson, William A., Jr. 
Rockwell, Mrs. C. P. 
Rogers, Bradlee 
Rountree, Mrs. H. H. 
Rowe, E. J. 
Rowe, Mrs. E. J. 
Russell, Allen H. 
Sampson, Mrs. R. deW. 
Schaltenbrand, Miss E. L. 
Scott, Miss Katharine 
Schrafft, W. E. 
Sears, Miss Eleanora 
Randolph 
Sedgwick, Mrs. Lydia C. 
Shapleigh, Amelia 
Shaw, Samuel 
Sias, Mrs. Alice E. 
Silsbee, Mrs. George S. 
Simpson, Nellie Pennell 
Simonds, Otis 


' Singleton, Mrs. Annie M. 


Sisco, Mrs. Claire C. 
Sloan, Mrs. E. S. 
Smith, Mrs. Helen M. 
Smith, Mrs. Ida A. 
Snow, Miss Louise 
Spaulding, Mrs. Harriet M. 
Spring, John C. 
Stewart, Miss Gertrude M. 
Storck, Mrs. Maude L. 
Storer, Mrs. R. H. 
Storrow, Mrs. James J. 
Jr. 
Sumner, Mrs. Charles P. 
Symmes, Mrs. Henry W 
Taylor, Mrs. John Phelps 
Thayer, Mrs. E. R. 
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Thissell, Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Thissell, Walter Fox 
Thompson, Miss Mary 
Helen 
Thorn, Mrs. Mary 
Thurber, Mrs. C. H. Whitman, Hendrick H. 
Tolfree, Edw. R. Whitney, Mrs. Geoffrey G. 
Tower, Miss Florence E. Wilkes, Mrs. Madge 
Tozzer, Alfred M. Wilkinson, Edw. S. 
Travelli, Mrs. Charles I. Williams, Mrs. E. S. 
Tudor, Mrs. Henry D. Wilson, Miss Helen L. 
Twombly, John Fogg Winkley, H. W. 
Underwood, Miss Mary R.Winslow, Mrs. Sydney B. 


Watts, Mrs. Mary 

Webster, Ruth E. 

West, Miss Edith E. 

Whitin, Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. 


Underwood, Miss Sophia Wood, Cornelius A. 
Wood, Miss Rosalind 
Wood, Mrs. William M. 
Woodman, Miss Mary 
Wright, Mrs. Eva Edgar 
Young, Mrs. B. L. 
Young, Percy L. 
Younglove, Mrs. Wm. K. 
Younglove, William K. 


A. 
Upham, Miss E. Annie 


Valentine, Mrs. George E. 


Van Brunt, Miss Jessie 
Vaughan, Bertha H. 
Walker, Mrs. Kate R. 
Ward, Miss M. DeC. 


Waterman, Mrs. Charles H. 


Associate Life Members 


Arnold, Miss Abbie T. 
Beekman, John V., Jr. 


Beekman, Mrs. John V., Jr. 


Bessom, Florence C. 
Bliss, Philip W. 
Bowler, Mrs. Mary W. 
Burdett, Mrs. Paul 
Caldwell, Miss L. W. 
Carpenter, Edwin Z. 
Coburn, Mrs. C. W. 
Coolidge, Miss Annie Belle 
Edmunds, Miss Helen C. 
Fowler, Josiah M. 
Freshel, Mrs. Curt P. 
Goddard, Benjamin 
Grimes, E. E. 
Holland, Miss Florence 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. P. R. 
Hooper, Edward W. 
Hosmer, Miss Phoebe Lee 
Ifyslop, Samuel 
Ingram-Eiser, Mrs. Alex- 
ander 
Jones, Miss Helen L. 
King, Mrs. H. P. 
Kingsbury, W. S. 
Leve, Mrs. Sigmund 
Minot, C. H. 
Newcombe, Miss Adelaide 


Osborne, Lyman P. 
Phillips, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Pillsbury, Parker W. 
Pitman, Mrs. Theodore B. 
Pratt, Mrs. Clara E. 
Pratt, R. M. 

Putnam, Mrs. Harriett 
Richards, E. Ira 
Richardson, Mrs. Guy 
Rogers, Miss Catherine L. 
Safford, Mrs. Nath’l M. 
Seeberg, E'izabeth 
Shattuck, Miss G. A. 
Simmons, Miss F. W. 
Skinner, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Soule, Miss Sarah M. 
Stearns, Miss Ellen 
Stearns, Miss Priscilla 
Stone, Miss Esther A. 
Thayer, Charles E. 
Thayer, E. K. 

Thayer, Miss Harriet F. 
Thayer, Miss Marjorie 
Thayer, Miss Nancy 

Van Horn, Dora 

Van Horn, E'sa 

Walker, Mrs. William B. 
Webster, H. S. 
Wheelwright, Mrs. A. C. 
Williams, Mrs. Edward R. 


Report of the President 
(Continued from page 44) 


Summary 
Addresses by field workers........ 3,241 
Total number in audiences....... 630,000 
Pieces of literature printed........ 629,050 
Pieces of literature, etc., distributed 
New Bands of Mercy organized... . 7,238 


Total Bands of Mercy atend of year 228,138 


New members enrolled 


London Club...... 


in Jack 
17,896 


Membership of Jack London Club 


at end of year..... 


696,767 


The treasurer reports for 1937 total re- 


ceipts of $24,431.48; 


153.04, a deficit of $1,721.56. 


total expenses, $26,- 
Vitally im- 


portant as this humane educational work is, 
it has never made as strong an appeal for 
support to the public, we greatly regret to 
say, as it should. Humane education strikes 
at the root of the tree, all of whose fruit is 
poisoned with cruelty; the S.P.C.A. can only 
keep its branches from casting an ever- 
widening shadow. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


Humane Sunday, April 24; Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 25-30, 1938. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


FOR 1938 
President 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
Vice-Presidents 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


His Excellency Charles F. Hurley, Governor 
of Massachusetts 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 

Baldwin, Mrs. M. W., Sioux City, Iowa 

Barton, Bolling, Pikesville, Md. 

Barton, Mrs. Bolling, Pikesville, Md. 

Beebe, Ethel Fairmont, Mount Carmel, 
Conn. 

Boyce, Aline J., Woodstock, Vt. 

Clarke, Miss Frances E., New York, N. Y. 

Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 
N. H. 

Dow, Mrs. E. C., Chicago, III. 

Edge, Mrs. C. N., New York City 

Everitt, Mrs. Ellen Knapp, Escondido, Cal. 

Frederick, Mrs. O. F., Santa Monica, Calif. 

French, Marie, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Hardy, Mrs. Richard, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Krahl, Mrs. Dorothy F., Chicago, III. 

Landes, Bernard S., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

MacCunn, Captain Fergus, London, Eng. 

Manning, Mrs. Alice W., Istanbul, Turkey 

McCurrie, Matthew, San Francisco, Calif. 

McSkimmon, Miss Mary, Brookline 

Phillips, William T., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ravenscroft, Mrs. Henry, Santa Barbara. 
Calif. 

Saunders, Miss Marshall, Toronto, Ontario 

Smith, Payson, Brookline 

Sweeney, Mrs. Frank, Memphis, Tenn. 

Weeks, Edwin R., Kansas City., Mo. 

Wentzel, Wm. F. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Williams, Charles A., Monte Carlo, Monaco 


Treasurer: ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Secretary: GUY RICHARDSON 


Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


John R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, 
First Boston Corporation 

Charles G. Bancroft, Vice-President, United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation 

Philip Stockton, President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Directors of the American Humane 
Education Society 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 
Miss Sarah J. Eddy Stanwood K. Bolton 
William Dana Orcutt John R. Macomber 
Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney John R. Forgie 
William E. Putnam 
Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall 
Charles G. Bancroft 
Walter M. Kendall 
Hon. Joseph A. Sheehan 


Mrs. Margaret Deland 
Philip Stockton 

Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Edward G. Fischer 
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Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo. . ... Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams............... France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 

S. C. Batra... India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe ......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton...... Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton. Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers. Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rey. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll. Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


Honorary Members 


William B. Allison, Los Angeles, California 

Mrs. Julia M. Baldwin, Chicago, III. 

Miss Louise de St. Hubert Guyol, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Marion E. Fraser, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning, Istanbul, Turkey 

Dr. Carlos Monteverde, Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor 

Mrs. Edith L. Smith, New York, N. Y. 

M. Roger des Varennes, Paris, France 

George Arliss, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. George Arliss, New York, N. Y. 

Louis Pareja Cornejo, Quito, Ecuador 

Mrs. A. D. McDaniel, South Tacoma, Wash. 

Ex-Governor A. V. Donahey, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Active Life Members 


Alstrom, Mrs. Dorothy D. Marsh, A. M. 

Baber, Miss Zonia Mitchell, Miss Mary 
Ballard, Dellworth Ransom, John E. 
Barnard, Harry Rogers, Albert R. 
Brennemann, Mrs. Joseph Schaaf, Kenneth A. 
Burhans, Mrs. Lela G. Smith, Oliver 

Crocker, Mrs. Caroline B. Stokes, Miss O. E. Phelps 
Eddy, Miss Sarah J. Traver, Mrs. L. 

Fisher, H. Upham, Miss E. Annie 
Glenn, Miss Carrie Vanderbilt, Mrs. F. W. 
Haile, Mrs. Wm. H. Whitney, Mrs. Geoffrey G. 
Hardy, Mrs. Richard Will, Mrs. Edwin R. 
Kidder, Nathaniel T. Williams, Miss Nellie C. 
Lewis, Mrs. F. E. H. Woodward, Miss Mabel M. 
Manning, Mrs. Alice W. 


Associate Life Members 


Barnwell, Almon Angell 
Cabot, Mrs. Susan Newcomb, Miss Adelaide 
Curtis, Atherton Ww. 

Freshel, Mrs. Curt P. Parker, Miss E. S. 
Furlong, Rollo L. Stone, Miss Esther A. 
Gray, Miss Ellen Todd, Mrs. Albert 
Larkin, John D. Weeks, Edwin R. 
Marshali, Mrs. Sallie G. 


Meyer, Miss Heloise 


Our readers are urged to clip from ‘Our 
Dumb Animals’’ various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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Raining Cats and Dogs 
MARGUERITE SILVEY DOWLING 


’Twas raining cats and dogs one night. 
I know whereof I speak; 

When down my silken spread I turned— 
Our roof had sprung a leak. 


For muddy pools and foot-marks were 
Impressed upon my bed, 

And underneath my blankets warm, 
I found a woolly head. 


Between the pillows, fresh and white, 
There was a ball of fur, 

And when I clasped it to my heart, 
It gave a happy purr. 


So, now I know the saying’s true— 
That old-time word we hear,— 
For cats and dogs will always reign 
With ali who hold them dear. 


Reminding Phyllis 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


HAT are you doing, Phyllis?” Janet called down to her 
playmate, next door, from an upstairs window. 

“Il’m getting some food ready for the birds’ dinner. Come 
on down!” 

In a few moments, Janet appeared in her own doorway, 
carrying a pan. 

“As long as you’re giving the birds something to eat, I’ve 
brought them some water,” Janet explained. “You know, they 
get awfully thirsty, Phyllis, and it’s hard for them to get any 
water these cold March days—with everything frozen solid. 
It’s not like in the rainy season when there are puddles every- 
where, nor like summer when they can drink the dew from the 
grass or the water from the garden hose.” 

“T’m glad you reminded me about giving the birds a drink.” 
Phyllis smiled gratefully at her chum. I’ve been feeding them 
ever so many times lately, but I never thought to get them a 
drink. I’ll remember after this.” 


Elephants and Babies 
ALICE KEATLEY 


N the march through the jungle, the mother and father 
elephants are very careful with their babies. Even while 
charging, they never crush nor step upon their little ones. 
The young are to be found walking between the mother’s 
front legs, and that is why they are never stepped upon. When 
a baby elephant is born in the herd, they stop one or two days 
to allow it to gain strength. Then they press on, the mothers 
and babies in front and the old tuskers following in the rear, 
but ready to rush forward at the first alarm. You ‘know the 
mother elephants have no tusks; so the tuskers are the fathers. 
When hilly places are reached, the litile ones are helped up by 
the mothers, who use their trunks to push them forward. 
You would be amused to see a herd of elephants crossing a 


THE CHILDREN’S PET 


stream. The young ones seem to be walking on the water be- 
cause they are held just above the water by the mother’s trunk. 
The mother can scarcely be seen because only part of her head 
is visible. She curls her trunk over and around the little one. 

In parts of India the elephant is treated like one of the fam- 
ily. It is fond of babies, and what is more important, can be 
trusted to take care of them. It keeps the flies off the baby 
and rocks it to sleep in its cradle. Wouldn’t you expect the 
baby to be filled with terror at sight of that immense creature 
hanging its powerful trunk over it? But of course it is not, 
for the elephant is as familiar to the baby as your puppy or 
kitten is to you. 


Hidden Birds and Animals 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


N each of the following sentences is hidden the name of a 
bird and that of an animal. See if you can find them all. 


1. 1f you see a gleam of light in Alice’s window, it would 
be a very good idea to call. 

2. Leave your card in Alice’s mailbox if you don’t find her 
at home. 

3. Her only fear is that you will take visitors and let them 
mar mother’s flower beds. 

4. She now rents potted flowers at ten cents each or seven 
for fifty cents. 

5. She will find the wash tub a boon, also the second-hand 
car I bought. 

6. The tub is on a safe base but do not lean against it too 
much now lest it upset. 

7. Is it not terrible how the muscles ache after a day’s 
washing? 

8. If your collar keeps coming undone at the top, I guess 
you need a bigger button there. 
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BAND OF MERCY BOYS AND GIRLS IN HULST SCHOOL, 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 


Hulst School Band of Mercy 


HOUGH first published 44 years ago, 

“Beautiful Joe,” prize story of the 
American Humane Education Society, is 
still inspiring thousands of our young 
people to “be kind to animals,” as shown by 
the example of this very active Band of 
Mercy in Iron Mountain, Michigan. Miss 
Gertrude H. Overton, teacher and club ad- 
viser, writes of the practical work being 
done by the members who are shown in the 
picture above. 


Our club is a home room group of the 
Hulst Junior High School and was organ- 
ized last spring after the students had 
read Marshall Saunders’ book, “Beautiful 
Joe.” Since then the club members have 
made themselves responsible for humane 
education in the building. Although our pet 
hobby has been dogs, our attention has in- 
cluded all living creatures. 

Club members distribute to other class- 
rooms literature published by humane so- 
cieties, Our Dumb Animals, and The Na- 
tional Humane Review. Talks are given in 
other rooms from time to time, and in our 
regular bi-monthly meetings. Club mem- 
bers have appeared on P. T. A. programs 
to talk on humane topics or to display bird 
feeding-stations and similar exhibits made 
by themselves. 

Our most recent project is a birds’ feed- 
ing-station for the school. Recent visitors 
to the Band of Mercy room were both 
puzzled and interested to see a boy and a 
girl planting Christmas tree boughs in a 
large window-box. After the planting the 
ground was thoroughly watered. Then old 
pieces of bone or shell were tied to the 
boughs. Crusts and seeds were sprinkled 
generously among the branches, and the 
whole thing was set in a sheltered spot 
out-of-doors. Thus there was made a feed- 
ing station for those birds who elect to 
spend the winter in our snow-covered 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. One after- 
noon numerous small birds could be seen 
following the trail of seeds, which had been 
scattered from the hill behind the school, to 
the window-box feeding station. Since then 
there have been daily visitors. 

One girl has even provided shallow drink- 
ing dishes for the birds. These are cared 
for daily, for it is known that birds fre- 
quently suffer from thirst during the win- 
ter season. ; 


A Strange Friendship 


MINNA 


ROBABLY the strangest tale of animal 
friendship on record comes from Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Mrs. Laura Shotwell had two pets, 
“Snow,” a white mouse, and “McGinty,” an 
Irish terrier. Both had the run of the 
house. One day the servant picked up the 
mouse and handled it roughly, and it bit 
her on the ear. After that it disappeared, 
and was believed to have crept away and 
died. In the basement there was an open 
disused pipe ending about a foot from the 
floor. One afternoon McGinty was observed 
to go to the pipe and whine softly. Prompt- 
ly the missing mouse stuck his pink nose 
out of the pipe. McGinty whined again and 
the mouse jumped to his back, and the two 
played together on the floor. The dog finally 
lay down, and the mouse ensconced him- 
self between McGinty’s fore-paws and made 
his toilet, cleaning his fur with great care. 
Finally he mounted the dog’s back again, 
McGinty walked over to the pipe, and his 
little friend vanished. The friendship be- 
tween the two continued as long as the dog 
lived, but the mouse never came out unless 
the dog was in the basement. When Mc- 
Ginty died the mouse was never seen again. 
The friendship was all the more remark- 
able because Irish terriers are notorious 
rat-killers. 

I am now living in the house where this 
occurred, and have seen and petted the 
Irish terrier many times. He was a grumpy 
old fellow to everybody and everything but 
to his friends. 


IRVING 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


Mar. 
The Band of Merry 


GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and forty-six new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during January. Of 
these, 110 were in Massachusetts, 95 in 
Texas, 91 in Florida, 41 in South Caroling 
27 in Virginia, 25 in Pennsylvania, 14 in 
Illinois, 12 each in North Carolina and 
Tennessee, eight in the Philippine Islands 
three in Wisconsin, two each in Lebanon 
and Missouri, and one each in Maine, New 


~ York, New Jersey and Georgia. 


' Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 228,584, 


In Madison Schools 


Mrs. Norine Showalter reports that good 
progress is being made in humane educa- 
tion work in the schools of Madison, Wis- 
consin. She states that a moving picture 
was taken of one of the schools that had 
been organized, showing the children taking 
the Band of Mercy pledge, also making 
posters of animals, and including many 
other interesting scenes. It is Mrs. Show- 
alter’s ambition to get many of the county 
schools organized before the end of the 
present school year. Congratulations to the 
Dane County Humane Society and to its 
efficient president, Mrs. I. Milo Kittleson. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 
_All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $1000 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 500 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood, Avenue, Boston. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
‘“‘The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of .. 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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